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eFT us ublication is the successor of the late| of the f silk in th t f hats b 
(F AMERICAN FARMER. serene of silk in the manufacture o e 


and is published at the office, on the west side of Light, 
near Pratt street, at Five DOLLARS per annum, payable in What are the facts connected with the his- 


. All subscribers who pay in advance, will be en- : : : 
Sted to 30 cents worth of any Kinds of seeds, which will| tory Of the growing of cotton in the United 


be delivered, or sent, to their order. States? Who, a quarter of a century ago would 
ang | Have believed that it would have attained one 

rme ent. 
American Fa r Establish hundredth part of the present amount of product: 


===: 


With our friend of the Centreville Times, we 
tender the homage of our respect to Judge Hop- 
per,and Dr. Harper, who as pioneers in this 
thrice glorious work deserve the lasting gratitude 
ofthe people of the state, and unless we have 
been greatly deceived in our estimate of the 
value of the business they have been the means 
; of introducing into , nty, th 
Bavrimone: Tuxspars Jax. 26, 1996, | tnd consumption. The demand bas regularly |The cherished as benefactor theland, Cor 
= kept pace with the rate of production, and this tate we: enn, Get. ff ab dee 
, In oar 95th number we gave an article COM- | tas been done without any diminution of pound epee off a yf thei ‘ thei 
municating the fact md the formation of @ Com-| Jiu. Indeed the whole range of incidents in- ill he a d rf ve Pe aft = 
pany in Queen Ann's county, in this state, for! volved in the culture of this beautiful and ne- mre ts ee ee 
the purpose of carrying on the silk culture, and/ cossary article, are as extraordinary as they are in- re Gna 
expressing the undissembled pleasure we felt teresting and instructive. And we would here in- AGRICULTURAL STATE CONVENTION. 
at the information, and it will be seen by the ar-! yoke all who may desire to do an especial fa-| The peoole of Virginia recently appointed del-- 
ticle appended to this, that some patriotic cill-| 14. 1 themselves and to their country, to take| egates to an agricultural Convention, which body 
zens of the adjoining county of Caroline, are) -inge} by the successful results of the culture| has jyst met:at Richmond. We have not seen: 
about ” for m another company with a similar of cotton, and enter at once with energy and | any detailed: account of its proceedings, but from 
object in view. To them we say, as we said to spirit into that of: the more profitable commodity the brief notice given below, it. will be seen that 


the public spirited gentlemen of the first named of silk it was a highly dignified’ and imposing assem- 
: blage, and that the best results are likely to grow 


count God speed your good work; for . 

vee bate pany ea  - on poeeairn When we took pen in hand, we had merely | out of its doings, and in the spirit it will infuse in- 
500 ch. if followed, will : dd milli tk ’! intended to introduce this article with a view | to every vein and artery of the ancient common-._ 
which, if followed, will add millions to the pro-| | shewing how the good work prospers; but | Wealth. Should not each state in the Union hold 


ductions of the state, and increase the means of ; ; similar conventions? How glorious the concep- 
. we find we have written an article. tion, of a body of respectable farmers meeting 


living to its le, to an amount more than e- ' 
my as “— ‘outs manieenevan aul [From the Centreville Times. together for the noble purpose of advancing the 
. : ane y "| @ “Any remarks we might feel disposed to | true happiness of the state—meeting as brothers 
Whilst we rejoice inthe fulness of our heart at} make concerning the enterprise of the Q, Ann’s| and friends without one sinister thought, or jar- 
these auspicious beginnings near home, we say | Silk company, are superseded by those of the | ring interest, to embitter reflection—~to consult 
to the citizens of every district in the country, a in a and Gardencr, copied into —— best — Se nr hadhon 
‘ile -day. ry of the country, and of laying a solid founda- 
where there are genial soils and sun—and where} we wil] say however, that the undertaking was| tion for extending ite phpelaak supasition, and in- 
are they not—to emulate the example here set} projected by the Hon. Judge Hopper and Dr. | creasingthe sum of human comforts. 
them; they need not fear a glutted market—the | J-K. Harper of C. Ville, who have by thissingle act} «This Convention held a meeting at the capitol, 
markets of America, England and France, areall Sane a te hone tae re on vs night, and attracted much eee 
. F t i . , i 
open, and offer the richest rewards which the| believe the company’s views will be crowned Edmund rota tho pe po A mn ane 
husbandman could desire to urge him forward in| with the most happy results, if properl d . ahr | ogy 
, ‘ , y resulls, perly pursucd./ President delivered an address, in which he 
this generous enterprise: nor should the present} Companies for raising silk are springing up in| grouped much useful knowledge and many facts 
demand for raw silk, be taken as any criterion. of Pies Raeny = safa seoaee. a Lenape both org ng striking. a age bye ae: 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ’ . , t - 
what it may, by time and circumstances, be raised ing approached nearer maturity, are already > a nee th » tetas eae “et the wie, of 
to. As the means of production and the supply | reaping a golden harvest, which we believe is in| forded the convention and auditors much edifica- 
may be augmented, so will the demand be in-| reserve for all. a ie tion and pleasure. The convention numbered a- 
creased. As each year rolls around, new uses —— pene ~ "oo range or ages bout 150. 
will be found for the commodit il itl Reine County, ave likewise projected a silk} 5, neg M. Garnett, Esq. read a memorial (abl 
y, until at last, it) C&mpany—Good speed.” 4 T coheaam rsd the Lanes y 
; ; : : rawn up) to be presented to the Legislature, an 
= be used in a. hundred ways not * poasees Since we.penned our article, we are happy to! a committee was appointed, consisting of Tho- 
ought of. Already have the ever inventive perceive by “the proceedings of the Legislature| mas J. Randolph, of Albemarle, Claiborne W, 


_ of our mechanics substituted it to. consid- of Maryland, that the Queen Ann’s county Silk msg merreey and Heorge E. bas name S 
erable extent for fur in the fabrication of hate,! Company has beenchartered; we hope, howev-| , °° 7C0FB® 60 present the same e legie- 
and as civilization forces its.way.to the distant | er, the legislature will not stop at that one good 7 pa a the ec ates which 
west, and as the forests fall:beneath the unerring| act, but goforward and adopt such wholesome| Mr, Crutchfield yesterday presented the me- 
stroke of the axe-man, will the supply of fur be-| enactments as will give assurance of form and! morial, and it is now before the the proper.com- 


come-diminished, and tke consequent increase pressure to the silk business.in Maryland. mittee.”— Compiler. 
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THE MULE. 
[Copied by request from the American Farmer, vol. 7, 
No. 22.) 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


e premium of a silver cup, of thirty dollars 
value, offered by Ropert Otiver, Esq., to the 
author of the best essay on the natural history of 
the Mule, and its value for the general purposes 
of agriculture, in comparison with horses, was a- 

ed by a committee appointed by the Trus- 
tees of the Maryland Agricultural Society, to the 
author of the following Essay :) 
A DISSERTATION ON THE MULE, 


With the view of promoting an improvement in 
the breed ; and of demonstrating the ulility of 
employing him as a substitute for the horse, in 
the labours of husbandry, canals, &c. 


By Samuet Wyttys Pomeroy. 


‘4, Opinion is the queen of the world; it gives mo- 
tion to the springs and direction to the wheels of power.” 
John Quincy dams. 


“Knowledge is power.”°—Bacon. 


Soon after the accession of Charles III. to the 
crown of Spain, his subjects were prohibited by a 
severe edict, from wearing flapped hats and long 
cloaks ; which caused an insurrection that obliged 
him to flee from Madrid, after witnessing the mas- 
sacre of nearly one hundred of his Walloon guards; 
and might have terminated in a revolution, but 
for a speedy revocation of the edict and banish- 
ment of his ministers. An eminent writer intro- 
duces the history of the occurrence, by observing 
that “it is easier to conquer half the world than to 
subdue a single prejudice or errour, most nations 
having a superstitious attachment to those habi- 
tudes which they derive from their ancestors, that 
seemed to comé alohg with them into the world, 
and with which they were nursed and brought 
up.” ; 
Perhaps it may be deemed by many quite as 
visionary or absurd, to attempt an introduction of 
the mule as a substitute for the horse, for the pur- 
poses of agriculture and hackney employment, as 
was the project of the Spanish monarch for com- 
pelling his subjects to wear the French costume, 
to the exclusion of one they had been so long ac- 
customed to look upon “as a distinction which 
was the birth-right of every true Spaniard,” and, as 
 wemay suppose,so congenial to the indolent habits 
for which that nation had long been proverbial. 

It must be acknowledged that there are serious, 
tiough I trust in this age of improvement, not ir- 
surmountable impediments—for we have to com- 
bat not only hereditary prejudices, or, to speak 
more correctly, such as have proceeded from a 
deficiency of means and want of knowledge, to 
develope the valuable properties and to subdue 
propensities of a contrary character in this hybrid 
race, but we are met at the threshold by the same 
species of pride which the Spaniards manifested 
in regard to their costume, founded on the en- 
thusiastic, | may almost say superstitious, attach- 
ment to the horse. 

It is believed that a vast, portion of our fellow- 
citizens, and | may with propriety add the people 
of Great Britain, from whom we have derived 
some inveterate prejudices as well as those illus- 
trious examples that have had such a powerful 
influence in leading our country to the high des- 





tinies that await her, do not consider that a mule, 
especially a well bred one, wovld be in himself 
and in their view, one of the best formed and 
most distinguished of animals, if they had never 
seen a horse—they must admit, however, that he 
holds the second rank instead of the first—and it 
is principally from this circumstance that so little 
attention has been paid to him in both countries. 
Comparison is the chief cause of his degradation 
—they look at and give their opinion not of him- 
self, but comparatively with the horse. They 
seem not aware that he is a mule—that he has all 
the qualities of his nature, all the gifts attached 
to the connecting and final link of two distinct 
species, and think only of the figure and qualities 
of the horse which are wanting in him, and that 
he ought not to have; for he possesses those of 
more intrinsic value, which the supreme Author 
of nature has denied to both of his parents. 

There are few subjects of animated nature that 
have engaged the attention of the most eminent 
naturalists, more than the genus Equus, to which 
the horse and ass, with their hybrid offspring, are 
assigned. Linnaus, with a view to establish, by 
new arguments, his doctrine or theory of the sez- 
ual system of plants, which Spallanzani had at- 
tempted to overturn, illustrated their generation 
by pursuing the chain of nature from the animal 
to the vegetable kingdom ; and has taken promi- 
nent examples from the two different productions 
of mules. He says, “from the mare and male ass 
proceeds the mule, properly so called, which in 
its nature, that is, in its medullary substance, 
nervous system, and what Malpighi calls the 
keel, (carina,) bottom in sportsmen’s language, is 
latent in, and derived from the mare. But in its 
cortical substance and outward form, in its mane 
and tail, resembles the ass. Between the female 
ass and the horse, the other kind of mule is en- 
gendered, whose nature or medullary substance, 
resembles that of the ass; but its outward form 
and cortical structure, or vascular system, that of 
the horse.””* 

The latter kind was called Hinnus by the an- 
cienis; hence the modern name Hinny. They 
were not held in much estimation by the Romans, 
according to Pliny, who describes them as difficult 
to manage, and so slow that litle service could be 
derived from them. Buffon has noticed this ani- 
mal, which he says, “is smaller than the mule, as 
it preserves the diminutive stature of the ass.”— 
Hinnys were seldom propagated; but it is said 
that a number have lately been bred in Spain, pro- 
bably in consequence of the destruction of mares 
in the peninsular war, and are represented of 
good size and more beautiful than the mule ; that 
is, they resemble the horse much more. I under- 
stand a few have been bred upon the Spanish 
Main, no doubt from a similar cause that led to 
the system in Spain; and if my information is 
correct, some have been recently shipped to the 
West India islands, but are by no means esteem- 
ed so hardy, or valuable for service, as mules. 

Notwithstanding mules have a disposition to 





*See “A Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants,” 
by Sir Charles Linnzeus—read before the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, Sept. 6, 
1760, and which obtained the premium of one 
hundred ducats. 





propagate, there have been but two or three well 
authenticated instances recorded of their havin 
bred; and those productions were considered 
monsters. Buffon was indefatigable in his re- 
searches on the subject; and although he admits 
that it is possible for both males and females to 
propagate, he is confident that their parents are of 
a species distinct from each other. He says, “the 
ass is not a horse degenerated,” as some had sup- 
posed, “he is neither a stranger, an intruder, nor 
a bastard—he has, like other animals, his family, 
his species, and his rank ; his blood is pure and 
untainted, and although his race is less noble, yet 
it is equally good, equally ancient as that of the 
horse.” This profound naturalist continues a 
very minute and eloquent comparison between 
the horse and the ass—some of his expressions, 
I have taken the liberty to apply to the mule and 
the horse in a preceding paragraph. 


It may promote the object in view to enter ex- 

tensively upon the history of the ass, and we 
commence with the supposition, that when: men 
became so far civilized as to have burdens to car- 
ry, or required to be carried themselves, this ani- 
mal was the first domesticated for that purpose—- 
and it is reasonable to infer that those of the 
least spirit and most tractable, were put in re- 
quisition in the first instance; when by breeding 
in and in, without any care in the selection of 
sire or dam, became in process of time degene- 
rated to a very inferior grade. Be this as it may, 
it is an unquestionable fact, that different races of 
the ass now exist, possessing properties as dis- 
tinct as are found in the species of camel. For 
instance, the Bactrain or single hunched camel, 
called the dromedary, by far the most numerous 
race, being lightly formed, exhibits great activity, 
and is able to traverse vast tracts with the speed 
of a high mettled race horse. The Arabian cam- 
el, with two protuberances on his back, is consi- 
derably larger, of much stronger form, travels ata 
pace seldom exceeding three miles an hour, and 
is capable of conveying such burdens, that the 
Arabs style him, emphatically, the ship of the 
desert ; yet they are of the same species—a cross 
between them breed and constitute another varie- 
ty, which multiply, and according to Buffon, have 
the most vigour, and are preferred to all others. 
_ Ancient writers recognize three or four dis- 
tinct varieties of the ass. According to the learn- 
ed Dr. Harris, four different races are indicated in 
the original Hebrew scriptures, viz: Para, Cha- 
mor, Aton, and Orud.* 


The wild ass (Para,) was a native of Arabia 
Deserta, and those countries which formed the 
great Babylonian empire. ‘They are now found 
in Southern Tartary, in the mountainous districts 
and saline plains of Persia—are migratory in 





*See the “Natural History of the Bible, by 
Thaddeus Mason Harris, D. D., 1 vol. 8vo., Wells 
& Lilly, Boston.” A work I would earnestly re- 
commend to those readers of the sacred volume, 
who are desirous to be better acquainted with 
many allusions to subjects of natural history, 
founded on their nature, habits, and characteris< 
tic qualities, developing beautiful similies, which 
would otherwise lie concealed—and enabling 
them to judge more correctly of the propriety of 
such allusions. 
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large herds, visiting in winter the northern parts 
of India, and said to be so fleet that no horse can 
overtake them in the chase. This race are fre- 
quently alluded to by the inspired poets and pro- 
phets ; and afford similies diametrically opposite 
to those drawn from the domestic race. The 
sublime description of the former in the book of 
Job, exhibits such a contrast, that I trust its in- 
sertion in this place will not be deemed improper. 

“Who from the forest ass his collar broke, 

And manumized his shoulder from the yoke? 

Wild tenaut of the waste, I sent him there 

Among the shrubs, to breathe in freedom’s air. 

Swift as an arrow in his speed he flies ; 

Sees from afar the smoky city rise ; 

Scorns the throng’d street, where slavery drags her 


load, 
The loud voic’d driver and his arging goad: 
Where e’er the mountain waves its lofty wood, 
A boundless range, he seeks his verdant food.”’ 
Scott's Version. 

We find, that at a very early period of sacred 
history, the common domestic ass (Chamor,) was 
employed in all the menial labours of a patriarch- 
al family, while a nobler and more estimable ani- 
mal (Aton,) was destined to carry the patriarchs, 
the well born ; and those on whom marks of dis- 
tinction were to be conferred. They constituted 
an important item in a schedule of the pastoral 
wealth of those times ; of course, attracted parti- 
cular attention and care. David, we are told, 
had an officer, apparently of high dignity, appoint- 
ed expressly to superintend his stud of high bred 
asses, or Atonoth. 

There was another race that has been men- 
tioned by Aristotle, and by Theophrastus, whom 
Pliny quotes, which they denominated the wild 
mules that bred (hemi-onos,) and were found in 
Cappadocia and Africa. There can be but little 
doubt but this is the Hemionus, or wild mule of 
the Mongalian Tartars, so particularly described 
by professor Pallas ; and that it is not a hybrid, 
but actually of the species of ass resembling a 
mule. This race is identified by Dr. Harris, with 
the Orud of scripture. 

The wild ass of Northern and Western Africa, 
whose flesh was so much admired by the Roman 
epicures, may, I believe, be ranked as another dis- 
tinct race. Adanson, a French naturalist, who vi- 
sited the river Senegal more than half a century 
ago, describes those brought from the interior by 
the Moors, as so essentially different from any he 
had seen in Europe, (probably those of Spain, Sa- 
voy, or parts of France adjoining) it was with 
difficulty he could recognize them to be the same 
species—neither do they answer the description 
of the wild ass of Asia, of which we have been 
speaking. But his account of them corresponds 
with the diminutive domestic race introduced 
from Africa, particularly those from Senegal and 
the Cape de Verd islands ; and from which the 
small race now in Europe and in this country, 
may with great probability claim their origin. 

The Arabian ass, like the horse of that coun- 
try, is considered as the most estimable of his spe- 
cies—and there are strong reasons for concluding 
that he is descended from the Hebrew Aton, so 
highly valued by Abraham and by the patriarchs, 
judges and kings, at subsequent periods of sacred 

istory ; and that the same race has been preser- 
ved in the ancient land of Uz, in some degree of 
purity to the presenttime. Indeed, there can be 


but little doubt on the subject, if we admit the fact, 
that the habits, manners and pursuits of the de- 
scendants of Ishmael have continued, with scarce- 
ly an iota of variation, from the day they took rank 
among the nations of the earth. The position is 
greatly strengthened by the information I received 
some years since, from an intelligent traveller of 
undoubted veracity, who had visited Arabia on 
the south-western side of the peninsula to Mocha; 
and on the eastern, as far as the mouth of the Ti- 

He represented the superior race of asses 
of that country as most beautiful—of perfect sym- 
metry, great spirit, activity and vigour. He had 
seen those that could not be purchased for less 
than four or five thousand dollars—an enormous 
price, considering the value of money among 
these people.* I understand from him, that the 
Arabs were as tenacious of preserving the pedi- 
gree of their horses, as the most careful breeder 
for the turf in Ehgland—and not less so of their 
asses. The descent of some of them they trace 
to those in the train of the queen of Sheba, when 
she visited Solomon—as they also do that of their 
horses to the numerous stud of that wise and gal- 
lant king. 

Dr. Harris supposes the wild ass (Para,) to be 
the Onager of the ancients; and that the Aton 
was of a different kind. My impressions coincide 
with the opinion of the learned divine—but may 
not writers of different periods have coufounded 
the wild ass with the Aton in their representations 
of the Onager ? for it is not improbable, but that 
the Aton was of the most improved breed known, 
produced from crosses of a choice selection of the 
domestic, the wild ass, and the Hemionus, or wild 
mule—which last professor Pallas recommends 
to complete the perfection of the species. This 
supposition is supported by Buffon, who infers as 
a certain fact, that by a cross of the remotest of 
different races of the ass, the most beautiful pro- 
ductions are obtained. 

Mules were in use and highly esteemed at a 
remote period of antiquity ; and are mentioned in 
scripture as of importance in the equipage of prin- 
ces. Herodotus, who is styled the father of pro- 
fane history, frequently speaks of them ; and it is 
known that they were introduced in the chariot 
races at the Olympic games, in the seventieth 
Olympiad, about five hundred years before Christ. 
The Romans well knew their value. Pliny in- 
forms us, from Varro, that Q. Azius,a Roman 
senator, paid four hundred thousand sesterces, 
upwards of thirteen thousand dollars, for a male 
ass, for the propagation of mules. And he says 
further, that the profit of a female ass in breeding 
stock for the same purpose, was estimated in Cel- 
teberia, now the kingdom of Valencia in Spain, at 
alike sum. We may infer from a passage in 
Tacitus, and in Plutarch’s life of Marius, that 
mules were generally employed to transport the 
baggage of the Roman armies ; and that it is not 
improbable the superior officers rode those of a 
high grade, having their horses !ed, except when 





* Neibuhr remarks, “there are two sorts of ass- 
es in Arabia: the smaller, or lazy ass, as little 
valued there as in Europe; and a large and high 
spirited breed, which are greatly valued, and sell 
ata very high price; I preferred them to the horse.” 





See Neibuhr’s travels in Arabia. 


they engaged e. enemy. It seems that the dille~ 
tanti of Rome held them in great estimation ; a8 
we are informed that the mules of Vero and Pop- 
pea, were shod with gold and silver—not plate s 
as iron shoes are now formed, but the whole hoof 
enclosed. 

Columella, who in the reign of Emperor Clau- 
dius published the most yaluable treatise on the 
husbandry and economy of the Romans that has 
been handed down to us, has given very particu- 
lar directions for breeding asses and mules. He 
was a native of Cadiz, and owned estates in Spain, 
— it appears that the finest mules were then 

red. 

As it is not requisite to pursue our history of 
the mule any farther among the ancients, we shall 
drop their appellation of male and female ass, 
and adopt the modern one of Jack and Jenner. 

Spain has continued to support the reputation 
for a superior race of mules to the present period; 
and it is probable that the Arabian breed of Jacks 
were introduced by the Moors, when they held 
possession of that fine country, which, by crosses, 
and the effects of climate and soil, have formed 
two valuable races : which we shall notice in the 
sequel. The Portuguese race have been general- 
ly considered as differing but little from the Span- 
ish; those however, that have come within m 
view appear evidently inferior. It was not until 
near the close of the sixteenth century, that 
coaches were used in France ; before which, it is 
said, the nobles rode to court, parliament, &¢., on 
mules that were brought from the vicinity of the 
Alps and Pyrenees. They were usually black, 
of large size, well made, and mostly bred from 
fine Spanish mares. Savoy has long been noted 
for an excellent breed of mules. None very ex- 
traordinary are found in Italy, those used by the 
Velterino, are strong and of a respectable size, but 
of a sluggish and debased spirit. Very little can 
be said of those animals in Great Britain. The 
Catholic prelates brought over a number of superb 
mules, prior to the Reformation, but in the reign 
of Elizabeth so little was known of them, that a 
writer of that period says, “in Devonshire some 
were produced by a Jack brought from France, 
and were knocked on the head by the people, who 
viewed them as monsters.” A superior race of 
mules were bred in Flanders from Jacks intro- 
duced by the Spanish monarchs while they held 
dominion in that country. Vifty of them were 
brought to England by the Duke of Cumberland, 
presented him by the Empress Queen, and from 
their beautiful appearance engaged the attention 
of a few individuals ; but the spirit soon subsided. 
Notwithstanding those who bred and used. them, 
were warm in praise of their utility. 


Among a voluminous mass of treatises on agri 
culture and rural economy, published in that 
country for near a century past, scarce a line can 
be found devoted to the mule, except by Dr. An- 
derson, who, in his “Recreations in Agriculture,” 
has made a few judicious remarks on the subject. 

In Sir George Staunton’s account of Lord Ma- 
cartney’s embassy to China, we are told that 
mules are valued in that economical empire, at a 
much higher price than horses. In our own 
country, prior to the war of the revolution, a few 
Jacks of an ordinary kind were imported—a small 





number of mules bred; and all exported to the 








West Indies. 1 have reference to New England, 
as I am not aware that any attention was paid to 
the system in the Middle, or Southern states, 
daveh it is not improbable that some valuable 
mules may have been raised by the farmers and 
nters for their own use. When peace took 
the price of mules in the West Indies ex- 
cited attention to the breeding of them, which was 
principally confined to Connecticut; and several 
cargoes of the samll race of Jacks were imported 
from the Cape de Verd islands, and St. Michael’s, 
one of the Azores. {t should be observed that the 
rtation of Jacks from Spain, or any of her 
nies, was stricily prohibited, and continued 
to be until after the Peninsular war. There 
might have been, however, a few smuggled from 
the Spanish part of Hispaniola into Cape Francois, 
and from thence introduced, but they were vastly 
inferior to the Spanish Jacks. From this misera- 
ble stock a system of breeding mules commenced, 
the best calculated to deteriorate any race of ani- 
mals that has been, or could be devised, since 
their creation. The purchaser of a Jack when 
about to commence mule dealer, made little in- 
quiry concerning him but of ‘his capacity to pro- 
pagate a mule. He placed him in a district 
where there was the greatest number of mares of 
qualities so inferior that their colts would not 
compensate their owners for the expense of tak- 
ing them to a horse, and contracted to purchase 
their mules at four months old. Those are kept 
in herds, with precarious shelter in winter, having 
ample opportunities afforded them to-mature and: 
transfer that pro 
at first merely playful, into an habitual means of 
defence, to be exercised when the biped or any 
other race of animals approach them. In this 
kicking seminary they remain two years, and are 
then driven to market. At subsequent periods, a 
few Jacks of higher grades were procured, from 
which asmall number of good sized mules were bred 
and a few of them broke. The breed of Jacks 
have somewhat improved, and mile dealers are 
now located in most of the New England states, 
and some parts of New York. But the system as 
above detailed, with few exceptions, has continu- 
ed; and it is from such a race of Jacks and such 
a system of breeding and management, that the 
mules have been produced, with which the farm- 
ers and planters of Muryland, Virginia, and the 
‘Southern states, have been supplied from New 
England ; and such have furnished a criterion for 
@ great portion of our countrymen to form an esti- 
mate of the value and properties of this degraded 
animal. It affords great pleasure to be enabled, 
for a short time at least, to pursue our investiga- 
tions in an higher sphere. 

Several of my friends who had viewed the Jacks 
and mules at Mount Vernon, in the life time of 
Gen. Washington, gave such glowing descrip- 
tions of them, and understanding that part of that 
stock was inherited by George W. P. Custis, Esq. 
1 was induced to address a few queries to him on 
this subject ; this gentleman with his characteris- 
tic urbanity, very promptly furnished replies, with 
liberty to make such use of them as | pleased, 
and J cannot do better than to transcribe them 
from. letter received about three years since. — 
Mr. Custis observes : 

“The Royat Girt and Knicut or Matra, 


sity for kicking, which seems. 
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were sent to General Washington about the year 
1787 ;—the Gift, with a Jenner, a present from 
the King of Spain ; and said to have been selected 
from the royal stud. The Knight | believe was 
from the Marquis de la Fayette, and shipped from 
Marseilles. The Gift was a huge and ill shaped 
Jack, near sixteen hands high, very large head, 
clumsy limbs, and to all appearance little calcula- 
ted for active service; he was of a grey colour, 
probably not young when imported, and died at 
Mount Vernon but little valued for his mules, 
which were unwieldy and dull. The Knight was 
of a moderate size, ‘clean limbed, great activity, 
the fire and ferocity of a tiger, a dark brown, near- 
ly black colour, white belly and muzzle ; could 
only be managed by one groom, and that always 
at considerable personal risk. He lived to a great 
age, and was so infirm towards the last as to re- 
quire lifling. He died on my esjate in New Kent, 
in the state of Virginia, about 1802 or 3. His 
mules were all active, spirited, and serviceable ; 
and from stout mares attained considerable size. 
“General Washington bred a favourite Jack 
called Compounn, from the cross of Spanish and 
Maltese. The Knight upon the imported Span- 
ish Jennet. The Jack was a very superior ani- 
mal ; very long bodied, well set, with all the quali- 
ties of the Knight, and the weight of the Spanish. 
He was sire of some of the finest mules at Mount 
Vernon, and died from accident. The General 
bred mules from his best coach mares, and found 
the value of the mule to bear a just proportion to 
the value of the dam. Four mules sold at the 
sale of his effects, for upwards of $800; and twe 
more pairs at upwards of $400 each pair; one 
pair of these mules were nearly sixteen hands 
high. The only Jacks I know of at present, of 
the genuine Mount Vernon stock, are, one sold 
by me to Judge Johnson, of South Carolina, for 
five hundred dollars, at two years old; one given 


by me to William Fitzhugh, Esq., of Ravensworth, 


and one which | believe is possessed by my un- 
cle, George Calvert, Esq., Riversdale. 

“The Jack purchased by Judge Johnson, I have 
understood, has a very high reputation in the 
south. 

“Upon losing my groom, (Peter) who was ‘the 
first and last groom to the Mount Vernon Jacks, 
I parted with my stock. 

“There are many Jacks that have come into 
the country of late years, but of their value and 
properties I am unable to speak: though I rather 
presume that they are generally small, and only 
fitted to get mules for the cotton cultivation in 
the light lands ef the south. Some very fine 
mules are raised about Hagerstown, Maryland, 
from Jacks of the old breed; they are bred from 
stout wagon mares. 

“As to my opinion of the value of mules, J 
shall always appear extravagant. I have scarce 
a horse on my estates for agricultural purposes, 
nor would I accept of one as a gift, (except for 
road wagons) of which I have no need, as my 
property lies upon navigable water. Nothing 
ever was so good as mules for the uses of this, 
our southern country; they live longer, eat less, 
and above all, are better suiied to our slaves, than 


any other animal could possibly be ; their strength, 


patient endurance of privation and hardships, 
slender pasturage, exposure—and in short, all 
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those ills to which animals are subject where 
slaves are their masters, give to mules a decided 
preferencein all the agricultural states of the south, 

“I do not know of any being trained to the 
purposes of pleasure carriages. They are often 
ridden, and go pleasantly, with great surety of foot, 
I have no doubt, but that in time they will gene- 
rally be used for carriages, and would particular. 
ly suit mail coaches; they are very swift, and 
have great durability in travelling.” 

_ The Knight of Malta, mentioned by Mr. Cus. 
tis, was unquestionably the first Maltese Jack ever 
brought to the United States. The second came 
in the frigate Constitution, on’her return, J think, 
from her first cruise in the Mediterranean; -and, | 
have understood, was sold in the District of Co. 
lumbia, or one of the adjoining states. Since that 
time anumber have been introduced by officers 
of the navy from Malia, and the large Spanish 
breed from Minorca and Majorca. From the 
Mount Vernon and those stocks, some fine mules 
have been bred in the middle states, and proba- 
bly farther south. A few valuable Maltese Jacks 
have been imported in merchant ships. 

The impressions received, when on a visit te 
the West Indies in my youth, by observing, on the 
sugar plantations, the severe labour performed by 
mules in cane mills, induced me, when I com- 
menced farming, to purchase the first well broke 
mule J could light on; and notwithstanding he 
was so small as to require a vehicle and harness 
constructed purposely for him, his services were 
found so valuable, and the economy of using those 
animals so evident, that I was stimulated to great 
exertions for procuring -several others of larger 
size; in this | succeeded, after great difficulty, to 
such an extent, as to have had more labor per- 
formed by themon farm and road, for thirty 
years past, than any person I presume, in New 
England; and every day’s experience has served 
to fortify my conviction of the superior utility of 
the mule over the horse, for all the purposes for 
which I have proposed him as a candidate. And 
it should be considered, that those I have used 
were of an ordinary breed, vastly inferior to such 
‘as may be easily produced in our country, by at- 
tention to the introduction of a suitable race of 
Jacks, and a proper system of breeding and man- 
agement. The question occurs how is this to be 
effected? [ will premise, that there exists a strong 
analogy between three varieties of the horse, and 
those of the domestic ass, considered the most 
valuable. We have the Arabian, the hunter, and 
the stout cart-horse. There is the heavy Span- 
ish Jack, with long slouching ears, which Mr. 
Custis has described, that answers to the cart- 
horse; another Spanish breed called the Andalu- 
sian, with ears shorter and erect, of tolerable size, 
plenty of bone, active, more spirited, and answer- 
ing to the hunter. Then comes the Arabian 
Jack, with earsalways erect, of a delicate form, 
fine limbs, and full of fire and spirit. Judicious 
crosses from these varieties, will be requisite to 
produce such kind of mules as may be wanted for 
general purposes. From the small Jack of .Af- 
rican origin, with a list down his back and shoul- 
ders, are bred a small race of mules, by far the 
most hardy of any. . With attention to selection 
in breeding the Jacks, with, perhaps, a dash of 
some cross of the foregoing description, a stock 
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of mules may be produced, preferable to all others 
for the light lands and cotton culture of the mid- 
‘dle and southern states. 

To procure any number of Arabien Jacks from 
their native country, is hardly practicable at the 
present time. Egypt has been celebrated by Son- 
mini and other travellers, for superb Jacks of the 
Arabian brecd, which probably has been often 
improved by those intreduced'by the Pilgrims from 
Mecca. J apprehend no great difficulty in obtain- 
ing them from that country. ‘There is, however, 
no question but the Maltese Jacks are of the Ara- 
‘bian race, more or less degenerated. The most 
-of those brought to this country that | have seen, 
were selected on -account of their size, and had 
‘been used to the draught. 1 should recommend 
‘the selection of those that are esteemed most suit- 
-able for the saddle as likely to possess greater 
purity of blood. A Jack of this kind was, a num- 
ber of years since, imported from Gibraltar, that 
‘had been selected by a British officer at Malta; and 
‘very much resembled the Knight of Malta de- 
‘scribed by Mr. Custis. I found upon a cereful 
examination, that he differed but little from the 
description I had heard and read of the true Ara- 
-bian race; indeed I could discover some promi- 
nent points and marks, that agreed with those 
found, by Professor Pallas, to belong to the He- 
‘mionus or wild mule of Mongalia. From this 
Jack 1 have bred a stock, out of a large Spanish 
Jennet of the Andalusian breed, that correspond 
very minutely with Mr. Custis’s description of 
Compound bred by General Washington, and al- 
so a mule that now, not three years old, stands 
fifteen hands, and has other points of great pro- 
mise. 

Such have been the ravages of war and anarchy 
in Spain for a long time past, that the fine race of 
Jacks that country once possessed have become 
almost extinct. In Majorca and probably some 
part of the coast of Spain opposite, the large breed 
may be obtained: and there formerly was a supe- 
rior race in Andalusia, which it is hoped have 
been preserved. Crosses on one of these breeds 
‘by the Arabian or Maltese, I consider indispen- 
sable to furnish a race of Jacks for the produc- 
tion of the most desirable mules, uniting the 
weight and bone of one, with the spirit and vigor 
of the other; although their height will in a great 
measure depend on the mares, yet if sired by full 
blooded Maltese Jacks, their limbs are too slen- 
der and their pasterns too long for heavy draught; 
but for the saddle, especially from blood mares, 
they are admirable, and out of stout mares suita- 
ble for light carriages. 

My attention has been but lately directed to 
breeding mules; and those intended only fer my 
‘own use. The system adopted is to halter them 
atfour months, and have the mules emasculated 
before six months old; which has great influence 
on their future conduct,and is attended with much 
less hazard and trouble, than if delayed until 
they are one or two years old, as in the general 
Practice. If they are treated gently and fed occa- 
sionally out of the hand, with corn, potatoes, &c. 
‘they soon become attached; and when they find 
‘that “every man’s hand is ‘not against them,” will 
‘bave no propensity to direct their heels against 
him, and soon forget they have the power. In 
winter they should be tied up in separate stalls, 
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ble animal, on the contrary, I feela wrong attach- 
ment for him; and at the same time.a full con- , 
viction, that the substitution of the mule for the 
purposes before stated, as extensively as may be 
consistent with the requisite production of ..each 
species, will have the effect of restoring the horse 
to the station from which he has been degraded, 
and place him, as in former ages, upon a more dig- 
nified footing—an object of acknowledged luxury; 
and thereby introduce a more correct system of 
breeding and management, in which our country- 
men are so generally deficient, consequently more 
perfect animals and such an advance in the price 
of them, that will afford the farmer what he is now 
a stranger to—such remuneration as will make 
his brood mares a profitable species of stock. And 
it is obvious, that the system will be followed by 
an improvement in the breed of mules, in the 
vame ratio as the miserable race of scrub mares, 
which are now consuming the profits of agricul- 
ture, shall become extinct. 

It does not appear. that the horse was employed 
by the ancients for ary purpose of husbandry. 
The ox and ass drew the plough and the wain, 
and d vem pir all kinds of drudgery until after 


and often rubbed down. By such treatment there 
is not more danger of having a vicious mule than 
a vicious horse—and | am decidedly of opinion, 
that a high spirited mule so managed and well 
broke, will not jeopardize the lives or limbs of 
men, women, or children by any means so much 
as a high spirited horse, however well he may have 
been trained. 

The longevity of the mule has become so pro- 
verbial, that a purchaser seldom inquires his. age. 
Pliny gives an-account of one, taken from Gre- 
cian history, that was eighty ycars old; and though 
past labor, followed others that were carrying 
materials to build the temple of Minerva at A- 
thens, and seemed to wish to assist them; which so 
pleased the people, that they ordered he should 
have free egress to the grain market. Dr. Rees 
mentions ‘wo that were seventy years old in En- 
gland. 1 saw myself in the West Indies, a mule 
perform his task in a cane mill, that his owner as- 
sured me was forty years old. [now own a mare 
mule, twenty-five years old, that I have had in 
constant work twenty-one years, and can discover 
no diminution in her powers; she has within a 
year past often taken upwards of aton weight in 
a wagon to Boston, a distance of more than five 
miles. A gentleman in my neighborhood has 
owned a very large mule about fourteen years, 
that cannot be less than twenty-eight years old. 
He informed me a few days since, that he could 
not perceive the least failure in him, and would 
not exchange him for any farm-horse in the coun- 
try. And Iam just informed, from a source en- 
titled to perfect confidence, that a highly respect- 
able gentleman and eminent agriculturist, near 
Centreville,on the Eastern shore of Maryland, 
owns a mule that is thirty-five years old, as ca- 
pable of labor as at any former period. 

The great Roman naturalist, in one of the most 
beautiful passages of his elaborate history of na- 
ture, observes that “the earth is constantly teazed 
more to furnish the lururies of man than his 
necessities." Wecan have no doubt but that 
the remark applied with great justice to the hab- 
its of the Romans in the time of Pliny; and I am 
much mistaken if ample proofs cannot be adduced, 
that it will lose none of its force or truth, at this 
present period, in all northern climates,or any 
section of the United States, where the horse is 
employed for agriculture as wéll as for pleasure. 
Far be it from me, however, to disparage this no- 


the feudal system was established in Europe, when 
the numerous retainers of the feudal lords, who 
held their lands by the Tenure of performing 
knight’s service, found themselves under the ne- 
cessity of making the horses they were obliged . 
to keep, contribute towards their support in the 
cultivation. From this time, I believe, we may 
date, and to this cause may be attributed the in- . 
troduction of the Aorse.for the purposes of agri- 
culture. Since that period, the history of Europe 
is little else than the annals of war and its pre- 
parations; and no material for that scourge, except 
the deluded human victims, seems more nece 

than the horse; accordingly we find, that through- 
out the whole country, from the Rhine or the 
Seine, to beyond the Danube and Vistula, which 
has been the principal arena, the system of agri- 
culture has embraced, extensively, the breeding 
of horses of different grades and forms adapted 
to the several uses in war. Indeed whole pro- 
vinces were appropriated almost exclusively to the 
rearing those animals for disposal to the different 
combatants; and it must be obvious, that their 
general use in husbandry, at the same time, would 
follow as anecessary consequence. It cannot be 
expected therefore, but that the Dutch and Ger- 
mans who have emigrated to our country, should 
bring with them such strong predilections for the 
horse, which have continued with most of their 
descendants, especially in those sections where 
commanities of that respectable and industrious 
portion of our population have been located. In 
Great Britain, to the causes which have produced 
the effects described on the continent, may be ad- 
ded the insular position of the United Kingdoms, 
vulnerable from numberless and distant pointe, 
the horse has been considered, in connection with 
the unconquerable spirit of the nation, as one of 
the most efficient means of repelling invasion. A 
circumstance that would of itself be sufficient to 
account for the over-weaning attachment to this 
animal. But identified, as his services have been 





* “it is the earth that, like a kind mother re- 
ceives us at our birth, and sustains us when born. 
It ig this alone, of all the elements around us, 
that is never found an enemy to man. The body 
of waters deluge him with rains, oppress him with 
hail,and drown him with inundations; the air 
rushes on in storms, prepares the tempest, or lights 
up the volcano; but the earth, gentle and indul- 
gent, ever subservient to the wants of man, spreads 
his walks with flowers, and his table with plenty; 
returns with interest every good committed toher 
care, and though she produces the poison, she still 
supplies the antidote; though eonstantly teazed 
more to furnish the lururies of man, than his 
necessities, yet, even to the last, she continues her i t : 
kind indulgence, and when life is over, she pious-| for a long period, with the convenience, sports, 
ly hides his remains in her bosom.” and recreations of all ranks and classes, and the 





Pliny’s Natural History, Book II. Ch.63.} science of breeding and training, forming a cha- 
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racteristic fea it could not excite 4: if 
the that terrible spectre, famine, 
aol wood produee little or no effect fo the redaction 
ofthe number. And, although some of the + 
distinguished characters in the nation, eminent for 
their — knowledge in rural economy, have 
been for half a century advocating the substitu- 
tion of the ox for the purposes of agriculture, and 
demonstrating the feasibility, economy, and vast 
saving of food, yet it is said the number of la- 
boring oxen have lately diminished and horses in- 
creased: Five mitzions of the latter are now 
supposed to subsist in the United Kingdom, and 
two thirds employed in husbandry—consuming, 
at a moderate estimate, the product of twenty mil- 
lions of highly cultivated acres! And what is the 
consequence? consumption follows so closely upon 
supply, that at every season of harvest, let the 
preceding one be never so abundant, fast sailing 
vessels are found in the various ports with their 
anchors atrip, to convey intelligence of the re- 
sult to all parts of the world where a surplus of 
bread corn is grown—exciting such an interest in 
our own country, that the farmer on the shores 
of Erie and Ontario, and on the banks of the 
Ohio, may be seen reading bulletins of British 
weather—the rain and sunshine of every day in 
A tand the two following months—often with- 
in thirty days after the time of their publication 
in London or Liverpool. Can it be supposed that 
in a country, where an attachment to the horse 
borders so nearly upon infatuation, that the ques- 
tion of the utility of the mule as a substitute, 
would be seriously agitated, or engage scarce a 
momentary investigation? 
In no country is the mule better adapted to all 
me pepecte of husbandry, for which the horse is 
, than in every section of our own. And it 
would be highly desirable to be able to exhibit a 
calculation of the actual saving, in dollars and 
cents by his employment; but, unfortunately, no 
correct data ean be had. And as I consider such 
calculations, unless founded upon experimental 
facts, and those multiplied, to be as “tinkling 
cymbals,” I shall merely submit a desultory be- 
tween the mule and the horse, derived from such 
facts as my own experience, and information from 
authentic sources, will justify the assumption of. 
From what has been c‘ated respecting the lon- 
gevity of the mule, | think it may be fairly assum- 
‘ed that he does not deteriorate more rapidly after 
twenty years of age than the horse after ten, al- 
lowing the same extent of work and similar treat- 
meut of each. The contrast in the mule’s free- 
dom from malady or disease, compared with the 
horse, is noless striking. Arthur Young during 
his tour in Ireland, was informed that a gentleman 
had lost several fine mules by feeding them on 
wheat straw cut. And I have been informed that 
a mule dealer in the western part of New York, 
attributed the loss of anumber of young mules, 
in a severe winter, when his hay was exhausted, 
to feeding them exclusively on cut straw and In- 
dian corn meal. In no other instance have I ev- 
er heard or known of a mule being attacked 
with any disorder or complaint except two or 
three cases of inflammation of the intestines, 
caused by gross neglect in permitting them to re- 
main exposed to cold and wet, when in a high 
state of perspiration after severe labor, and drink- 
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ing to excess of cold water. From his light frame 
and more cautious movements, the mule is less 
subject to casualties than the horse. Indeed it is 
not improbable, but a farmer may work the same 
team of mules above twenty years, and never be 
presented with a farrier’s bill, or find it necessary 
to exercise the art himself. 

Sir John Sinclair, in his “Reports on the Agri- 
culture of Scotland,” remarks that “if the whole 
period of a horse’s labor be fifteen years, the first 
six may be equal in value to that of the remain- 
ing nine; therefore a horse of ten years old, after 
working six years, may be worth half his original 
value. He estimates the annual decline of a horse to 
be equal to 50 per cent. on his price every six years, 
and supposes one out of twenty-five that are reg- 
ularly employed in agriculture, to die every year: 
constituting a charge of four per cent. per annum 
for insurance against diseases and accidents. He 
considers five acres of land, of medium quality, ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of each horse, and the 
annual expense, including harness, shoeing, farrie- 
ry, insurance and decline in value, allowing him 
to cost $200, to exceed that sum about five per 
cent, which is the only difference between the es- 
timate of this illustrious and accurate agriculturist, 
and that of a respectable committee of the Farm- 
ers’ Society of Barnwell district, South Carolina, 
who, in a report published in the Charleston Con- 
rier, of 28d of February last, state, that “the an- 
nual expense of keeping a horse is equal to his va- 
lue!? The same committee also state, that “at 
four years old a horse will seldom sell for more 
than the expense of rearing him.” That “the su- 
periority of the mude over the horse, had long been 
appreciated by some of their most judieious plant- 
ers; that two mules could be raised at less 
expense than one horse; thata mule is fit for ser- 
vice at an earlier age, if of sufficient size—will 
perform as much labour, and if attended to when 
first put to work, his gait and habits may be 
formed to suit the taste of the owner.” This 
report.may be considered a most valuable docu- 
ment, emanating, as it does, from enlightened 
practical farmers and planters,in a section of our 
country where we may suppose a horse can be 
maintained cheaper than in Maryland or any state 
farther north. 

I am convinced that the small breed of mules 
will consume less in proportion to the labour 
they are capable of performing, than the large race, 
but I shall confine the comparison to the latter— 
those that stand from fourteen and a half to be 
rising of fifteen hands, and equal to any labour 
that a horse is usually put to. From repeated ex- 
periments, in the course of two winters, I found 
that three mules of this description, that were con- 
stantly at work, consumed about the same yuan- 
tity of hay and only one fourth the provender that 
was given to two middling sized coach horses 
moderately worked. And from many years at- 
tentive observation, Iam led to believe thata 
large sized mule will not require more than from 
three-fifths to two-thirds the food, to keep him in 
good order, that will be necessary fora horse per- 
forming the same extentoflabour. Although a 
mule will work and endure on such mean and hard 
fare, that a horse would soon give out upon, he 
has an equal relish for that which is good, and it 
is strict economy to indulge him, for no animal 
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will pay better for extra keep by extra work. But 
if by hard fare, or hard work, he is reduced to a 
skeleton, two or three weeks rest and good k 
ing will put him in flesh and high condition for 
labour. I have witnessed several such examples 
with subjects twenty years old; so much cannot 
be said of a horse at half that age. The expense 
of shoeing a mule, the year round, does nota- 
mount to more than one-third that of a ho 
his hoofs being harder, more horny, and so slow 
in their growth, the shoes require no removal, 
and hold on till worn out; and the wear from 
the lightness of the animal, is much less. 

In answer to the charge generally prevalent 
against the mule, that he is “vicious, stubborn and 
slow,” I can assert, that out of about twenty that 
have been employed on my estate at different pe- 
riods during the course of thirty years, and those 
picked up chiefly on account of their size and 
spirit, wherever they could be found, one only had 
any vicious propensities, and those might have 
been subdued by proper management when young, 


quicker travellers, with a load, than horses. Their 
— | wee is much more accurate. [ 
ave used them in my family carriage, in agi 

and under the pte Fong pa a cont aoe 
to start or run from any object or noise; a fault 
in the horse that continually causes the maimi 
and death of numbers of human beings. The 
mule is more steady in his draught, and less like- 
ly to waste his strength than the horse; hence 
more suitable to work with oren; and as he 
walks faster, will habituate them to a quicker 
gait. But for none of the purposes of agriculture 
does his superiority appear more conspicuous 
than ploughing among crops ; his feet being small- 
er and follow each other so much more in a line 
that he seldom treads down the ridges or crops, 
The facility of instructing him to obey implicitly 
the voice of his driver or the ploughman, is as- 
tonishing. The best ploughed tillage land I ever 
saw, I have had performed by two mules tandem, 
without lines or driver. 

There is one plausible objection often urged 
against the mule, that “on deep soils and deep 
roads, his feet being so much smaller than those 
of the horse, sink farther in;” but it should be 
considered that he can extricate them with as 
much greater facility. 

Few can be ignorant of the capacity of the mule 
to endure labour in a temperature of heat that 
would be destructive to the horse, who have any 
knowledge of the preference for him merely on 
that account, in the West Indies, and in the South- 
ern states. 

Itis full time to bring our comparison to a close; 
which I shall do by assuming the position, that the 
farmer who substitutes mules for horses, will have 
this portion of his animal labour performed with 
the expense of one spire of grass instead of two; 
which may be equal, so far, to making “two spires 
grow where one grew before.” For although s 
large sized mule will consume somewhat more 
than half the food necessary for a horse, as has 
been observed, yet if we take into the account the 
saving in expense of shoeing, farriery, and insw 
vance against diseases and accidents, we may 
safely affirm that a clear saving of one half can be 





fully substantiated. But in addition to this, the 


I have always found them truer pullers and 
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qule farmer may calculate, with tolerable certain- 
n the continuation of his capital for thirty 











- whereas the horse farmer, at the expiration 

of fifteen years, must look to his crops, to his a- 
or a Bank, for the renewal of his—or, per- 
what is worse, he must commence horse- 

jockey at an early period. . ; 

The intense interest with which the public 
sind is at present occupied on the subject of ca- 
yls now in operation and progress, encourages 
ne to offer the mule as an important auziliary in 
theeconomy of their management; as, [ trust, it 
yill notbe denied, that on the cheapness of trans- 

ration, on them depends their u/ility as well as 

to the stockholders. The mule seems so 
uliarly adapted for the labour on canals, that 
compared with the horse, he may.be considered 
smost equal toa locomotive power engine. Among 
the advantages we have enumerated respecting 
his use in husbandry, the most of which are ap- 
jceable to canal labour, that of the much greater 
seurity from diseases and casualties, which must 
necessarily require a great number of supernu- 
merary horses, to prevent interruption in the line 
of passage, is not the least important; nor is the 
very trifling expense at which the mule can be 
supported during the winter months, as he will 
bear being taken off his feed till the boats are about 
to be launched in the spring, and in afew days 
can be made fit for efficient duty—while a horse 
will require at least half feed if he does nothing, 
or must be fed high for some time before he can 
resume the labour that will be demanded of him. 
The same advantage may be derived by his em- 
ployment on rai/ways. 

In a communication, published in the Utica 
Observer, the 16th of May, inst., by Henry Sey- 
mour, Esq., one of the canal commissioners of 
New York, it is stated that a packel-boat on the 
Erie canal, requires a team of three horses to tow 
sixteen miles—going eighty miles in the twenty- 
four hours, including stoppages and detention at 
locks; the relays demanding fifteen horses for 
each nautical day. If it takes five days for a boat 
to be towed from Lake Erie to the Hudson, 
seventy-five horses will be required. I am not 
certain but it may be done in a little less time, 
but as there must always be supernumeraries kept, 
we shall be within bounds to estimate that number. 
In the same communication, the expense of each 
horse is estimated at fifty cents per day, I pre- 
sume for subsistence only, without reference to 
interest or deterioration of capital, for the object 
of the estimate seems merely to show a compari- 
son between the packet-boats and freight-boats, 
on a question of profit and loss; as it is remarked, 
that “many contingent expenses might be added 
to both.” ‘Taking this data, it will cost thirty- 
five dollars per day for the horse subsistence of a 
single packet-boat. The freighl-boats require 
but fwo, and allowing for the time occupied in 
taking in and discharging their cargoes, with the 
other necessary detentions, averaging forty miles 
per day—which being double the time of the 
packet boats, although they may not require the 
same number of relays, the expense cannot ma- 
terially differ. From these premises we may con- 
clade, that for every boat navigating the grand 
Erie canal, there must be expended three hundred 
and fifty dollars for the subsistence of the horses, 
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each time they tow her from the Lake to the Hud- 
son and back. Now, if this can be done effectu- 
ally by mules for one half this sum, and with an 
extension of capital free of inlerest, fifteen years 
longer than that vested in horses, the aggregate of 
this immense saving will appear by ascertaining 
the number of boats at the present time on the 
canal. But this is out of my power; and I should, 
perhaps, lead the reader nearer the verge of in- 
credulity, were I to offer my own_ prediction 
what that number will be thirty years hence, 
the ordinary period of a mule’s labour, and which 
will then be some years less than a single century 
since the PRIME MOVER and GuaRDIAN Of thia 
stupendous undertaking, the present Governor of 
New-York, first saw the light of heaven. 

J cannot resist an impulse to exhibit the mule in 
one other point of view. For the movement of ma- 
chinery, the employment of this animal, when judi- 
ciously selected, has met with a most decided pre- 
ference, in comparison with the horse, independent 
of the economy in using him. And if we consider 
the rapid, and probably progressive increase of la- 
bor-saving machines, in every department where 
they can be made subservient to the requirements 
of society, itis evident that there will be a corres- 
ponding demand for animal power, as well as for 
that more potent, derived from the element; and 
although the latter may vastly predominate, yet 
should the horse be employed, and his increase for 
other purposes continue, as it now does, in the 
ratio of population, the number, at no very dis- 
tant period, may become as alarming in our own, 
as itis at present inour mother country. And 
notwithstanding we may feel secure, from the ex- 
tent of our territory and extreme diversity of soil 
and climate, but, above all, from being in posses- 
sion of Indian corn—the GOLDEN FLEECE found 
by our “pilgrim fathers,” when they first landed 
on these shores; yet such peculiar advantages may 
not insure us against the visitations of one of the 
most distressing calamities that a feeling commu- 
nity can possibly be subjected to. 

Brighton, Mass. May 27, 1825. 





THE GREVILLE ROSE. 
This superbly beautiful rose, notwithstanding 
fifty plants of it were sold in Baltimore, for five 
dollars each, in the year 1828, is notso general- 
ly known as it ought and deserves to be. I have 
had one to bloom for several yeara, and last year 
it had fifty five branches of flowers, and made a- 
bout $00 feet of wood, and in my opinion, fully 
realizing the high character given of it in the 
fourth number of Loudon’s Magazine, page 467, 
and inthe report of the Horticultural Society of 
London, for the month of June, 1826, which I 
have extracted for more general information. 
Rosa Grevillii, or Greville Rose.—This spe- 
cies has attracted much notice in different 
parts of Europe and in this country, being quite 
a novelty in its general characteristics, and in 
commenting upon which | cannot perhaps give a 


better idea tothe reader than by extracting the | oop 


statements made in other publications. In the 
fourth number of Loudon’s Magazine, page 467, 
is the following description given, in a letter from 
a correspondent to the editor :— 

“You will no doubt recollect the shoot | 
showed you of my Greville Rose, which grew 18 


. 
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feet in a few weeks—it is now in bloom, and i® 
the most singular curiosity of all the rose tribe 
that has come under, my observation ; it grows 
on an east by north aspect, on the gable end of 
my house, covering above 100 feet square, with 
more than 100 trusses of bloom. Some of them 
have more than 50 buds in a cluster, and the 
whole will average about $0 in a truss, so that 
the amount of flower buds is little short of 3,000. ° 
But the mostastonishing curiosity is the variety of 
colors produced on the buds at first opening ; 
white, light blush, deeper blush, light red, darker 
red, and purple, all on the same clusters.” 

In the report of the Horticultural Society of 
London for the month of June, 1826, the follow- 
ing remarks are made : 

“ Rosa Grevillii, in a single fasciculus of flow- 
ers, are roses of every shade of purple, and from 
white to the darkest tint; itis one of the hand- 
somest of climbing roses.” 

The leaves are beautifully serrated on the edges, 
and those on the young shoots have a pink bor- 
der running entirely round the leaf, and which, 
contrasted with the green, gives them a delicate 
and beautiful appearance; the petiole or leaf- 
stalk is broad at the base, and deeply indented 
on the sides, so as to form narrow hair-like seg- 
ments: the upper part where it joins the leaf is 
narrow and of the usual size. I have succeeded ° 
during the past season in rearing about 150 
young, vigorous plants, two-thirds of which have 
already disseminated throughout the Union, and 
near 500 more are in a progressive state, and will 
be fit for transplanting the ensuing season.” 

The undersigned having become fully satis- 
fied of the utility and beauty of this rose, and en- 
couraged by the numerous orders coming in for 
it, has been induced to propagate it largely, and 
to lower the price to $1 or $1 50 in large pots, 
by which means they can be removed at any 


season of the year. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
Chairmont Nursery, Jan. 9. 
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D. C. in all its departments aims at the highest character. 
Printed in good clear type, on a large sheet of fine white 
paper, the whole of it being devoted to valuable and in- 
teresting reading matter. 

_Terms.—One Dollar and a Half per annum in ad- 
vance. 

Four papers will be sent to the order of any person, 
acting as agent for the collection of subscribers enclosing 
five dollars; nine for ten dollars; nineteen for twenty 
dollars ; fifty for fifty dollars. The enclosures by mail at 
the risk of the Editors. The receipt of a number of the 
paper will bea sufficient receipt for the money transmit- 
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GENERAL Literary, Historical, Congressional and 
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Postmasters, booksellers, and in general, all persons 
interested in the success of such an enterprise, are respect- 
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BALTIMORE ‘PROVISION MARKET. 
r PER. | FROM.| TO- 
APPLES, das wereccecegececseweceses barrel. eatae —— 
Bacon; hame,new, Balt. cured---+|pound.| 11 | —— 
Shoulders, --.- Ose veceee “ 10 oes 
Middli oe ccccdOcccesoce “ 84 9 
Asso: » COUDLIY,-creeeee “ 7 8 
Borren, — in Ibs. & half ibs.) « 183) 25 
I], covecccececccceceses “ 20 —— 
PTeTICTTT eee barrel. quae — 
Cauves, three to six weeks old..--| each. | 3 00 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, Ce eererettereeee “ 17 00 $0 00 
gteeeeeeecerersesereeres “ss ~ 00 12 00 
Coaw Mxay, for family use,....---|100lbs.| 1 75 | 1 81 
Cuor Rrz, ccoreccoccccccgecs| ** | 2 81 | 1 87 
HOGtyrerceerecceseseeeceseseecees dozen. _—_ — 
Fisn, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, | barrel.| 7 75 | —— 
No. 2, “ 1675) — 
Herrings, salted, No. },...... “* | 400) 4 124 
Mackerel, No. 3,..sccccssooses) “ | 575 | —— 
Cod, gr erererereeseres cwt. 3 00 35 0 
LARD, cercccccccccccseccsccesseees pound. 10 10 
BANK NTOE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, N, o. 94, corner of 


Baltimore and North streets. 




















U. 8. Bank, Pe VIRGINIA. 
Branch at Baltimore,..--do||Farmers Bank of Virginia te? 
Branches,...-.**+-do||Bank of Virginia,......++ «edo 
MARYLAND. Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Banks in Baltimore,...+--par Petersburg, seeeeeee ecoctee do 
Hageratown,.- eoeveceeee OB Norfolk, eteee eeccee®*eeeeGO 
Frederick, oecccocccceaceeOO |Winchester,..++.+++e.++0 do 
Westminster, ecccccecccceGO |Lynchburg, eeeeeeeceree do 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do} Danville,............- do 
Do. payable at Easton,...do/|Bank of the Valley,....do 
Salisbur yeeee 5S per ct. dis.||Branch at Romney,..... 
Cumber pe eecereeseeee Se Do. Charlestown, -do 
i peecccscsscceseedol| Do. Leesburg,...... do 
DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks, ..... 14a2 
Washington, a a | ae pute ry ars 
Georgetown, > Banks, }. ew Jersey Banks gen. lia? 
Alexandria, iNew York City, hy onan 4a 
PENNSYLVANIA. New York State,... . 24a3 
Philadelphia,......+++++-+ a Massachusetts, ee eveee — 
oeeies,... Connecticut,......- 202 
ecccccccseseecGO New Hampshire, eee 2a2d 
Pi yp cocccvcccccced dad MBING, . 2... esses 2024 
Vork,.++200+ secceesseeee4a||tnode Island,...... 2a24 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 1402 'North Carolina, ..... 24a3 
Delaware [under $5}....3a4),South Carolina,..... Q4a3 
te [over 5]. ahhate ja? |\Georgia, S600 66KO4 $a34 
ape Banks,.........5a ‘New Orleans......-.. 4 
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WHITE TURKEYS. 


few pair of White Turkeys would be purchased at 

the Agricultural a in Light near Pratt 

street, b ROBERT SI —_— Jr. 
de t. 





SAXONY RAMS. 

The editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for 
sale 2 full blooded Saxony RAMS, and 2 # blood- 
ed do. These sheep are of a family remarkable 
for their fine fleece, their wool always command- 
ing the best prices in the market. 


ALSO 

The bull Brilliant, a large sized animal of the 
Improved Durham Short-horn breed. He is red 
and white; was got in Enyland, and calved 
in Frederick county, Md.,on the 12th May 1829. 
His dam was Matchless,got by Favorite, (purchas- 
ed at the sale of the late R. Colling, a celebrated 
breeder) son of Favorite, dam by H. Allison’s 
Gray bull, sire Orlando, that died on the passage 
from Liverpool, out of Rosina, from Yorkshire, 
that. gained the highest prize premium of ten 
sovereigns at a Cattle show in Manchester, Eng- 
lend, no $ 


THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 
FOR SALE ON MODERATE TERMS. 
or - editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for sale 
two most beautiful Devonshire Bulls, rising three 
years of age each, of pure and celebrated blood. Also, 
one Bull 4 yedrsold, a cross between a full bred Durham 
bull and a pure Devon cow. This noble animal com- 
bines ina remarkable the good points of both 
breeds. To gentlemen of the south who may desire to 
improve their stocks of cattle, the present is an opportu- 
nity rarely to be met with. All letters to the yoy up- 
e 


on the subject must be 4 
THE SALMAGUNDI, 


AND NEWS OF THE DAY. 
Embellished with a multitude of Comic Engravings. 

A new periodical, of a novel character, ring the 
above appellation, will be commenced on the ree. oper 
of January, 1836, While it will furnish its patrons wit 
the — features of the news of the day, its principal 
object will be to serve up a humorous compilation of the 
numerous lively and pungent sallies which are daily float- 
ing along the tide of Literature, and which, for the want 

a proper channel for their preservation, are positively 
lost to the Reading world. Original wits and humorists 
of our time will Lere have a medium devoted to the faith- 
ful record of the scintillations of their genius. It is not 
necessary to detail the many attractions which this jour- 
nal will possess, as the publisher will furnish a specimen 
number to every person who desires it—(those out of the 
city, will forward their orders, postage paid)—@j and he 
pledges himself that no exertions on his part shall be wanting 
to make each sueceeding number superior in every respect to 


th ——. ones. 

uz SALMAGUNDI will be printed on large imperi- 
al paper, equal in size and quality to that which is at pres- 
ent used for the Gentleman’s Vade Mecum. It is calcu- 
lated that MORE THAN 500 ENGRAVINGS will be 
furnished to the patrons of this Journal in one year—these, 
in addition to an extensive and choice selection of Satire, 








4 | Criticisms, Humour, and Wit, to be circuJated through 


its columns, will form a Literary Banquet of a superior 
and attractive order; and the publisher relies with perfect 
confidence on the liberality of the American public, and 
the spirit and tact with which this expensive undertaking 
will be prosecuted, to bear him successfully and profitably 
along with it. 

The terms of Taz Satmacunpi will be Two poLLars 
per annum, payable invariably in advance. No paper 
will be furni unless this stipulation is strictly red 
to. Clubs of three will be supplied with the paper 
for one year, by forwatding a five dollar note, postage 
paid. Clubs of seven will be supplied for the same term, 
by forwarding a ten dollarnote. ¢j*The papers that are 
sent out of the city wil] be carefully packed in strong en- 
velopes, to prevent their rubbing in the mail. 

¢) Tur BALMAGUN DI will be published on alter- 
nate weeks—otherwise it would be impossible to procure 
the numerous Embellishments which each number will 
contain—-and the general interest it will afford must be 
enhanced by this arrangement. 
€% All orders must come postage paid. 
€# Address, CHARLES ALEXANDER, Athenian 
Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. de 29 


THE SILK MANUAL. 

a | UST published and for sale by Sinclair & Moore and 

Robt. Sinclair, Jr., at the vy Agricultural Re- 
pository, Light near Pratt, street, Baltimore, a complete 
Manual of the Silk Culture, in which plain instructions 
are laid down for the culture of the Mulberry, the feeding 
of the Silk worms, management of the cocoons, reeling, 
spinning and dying of the Silk. In fine, it is a perfect 
Manual, and comprises every department of the business. 
The rules are arranged in so plain and methodical a man- 
ner that every one can understand them,and by a very few 
hours attention become master of the business. It isclearly 
demonstrated in this Manual, that largely upwards of 
$500 may be netted. from an acre in the Culture; and it is 
asingular fact connected with the Mulberry as adapted 
to the making of Silk, that poor dry, sandy, or gravelly 
land suits it best, the fabric made from worms fed on leaves 
raised on such soil, being greatly superior in elasticity and 
richness of gloss to those grown on rich grounds, 

Price—per, copy, 50 cents.. 
Liberal discounts made to the trade. 


by Sands & Neilson, N. E. corner of 
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2 AGRICULTURISTS——The analysis of: Soils, 
mats, mineral waters, and a al aes inter. 
esting those in Agricul pursuits, is.per. 
foimedt ith promptoess and accuracy, 4 
_ TYSON & FISHER, Chemists, 
3 Druggists, No. 192 Market street, Baltimore, 


: DEVON STOCK. ee 
HE editor of the Farmer and Gardener can at all times, 
wep, orders for Devon Cattle. This breed is so dig. 
tinguished for their easy keep and docility; the richness of. 
the milk ofthe cows, and for the.activity and sprightli- 
ness of the oxen, that they would be admirablv suited to 
the pur of southern agriculturists. J 
The happy adaptation of the Devonshire Oxen, for the 
purposes of the farm, will be understood, when it is stated: 
that 4 oxen have been known to plough 2 acres of 
ina day, and a team of:them-to trot at the rate of, siz 
miles an hour with an empty wagon. 
Any person wishing to procure them can be supplied: 
by addressing a letter post paid to the editor of 4-0 
mer and Gardener. nov 10 4t 


FOR SALE. 
A DURHAM Short-horn bull, 15-16 blood. He is 
from a. fine cow and got by Gol. Powel’s celebrated 
ag 0" two years old. Price, delivered at York, 
a, . 
Letters addressed to the editor post paid, will be attend 
to. nov. 10 * 2t- 


SEEDS AND TREES. 


100 lbs white Italian mulberry Seed 
1200 do dark red Onion 
400 do early pale red do 
500 do pos yellow do 
400 do early large white silver skin'dde. very su 
rior, and a far more sure crop than any other 
2500 4 yes variet * —_ . 
© Cabbages of all the choicest kinds 
2250 do Beets do do 
450 bushels Peas do do 
300 do Beans do do 
Also, every other choice variety of Garden Seeds, all 
the growth of 1935, and venders and others will be sup. 
plied at very moderate rates, and a convenient credit. 
A very large stock of Grass Seeds of every description, 
a few pounds of very large Teazel Seed, and all the choice 
a varieties ry sept . , 
inese and Italian mulberry Tr various sizes 
the hundred or thousand. Aleo a eedred thousand os 
tings perfectly prepared for planting. 
riced catalogues, both wholesaleand retail, will be 
sent to every applicant. WM. PRINCE & SONS, 
Linnen Garden & Nurseries, Flushing, near New York. 
3t 


ja 12 
FOR SALE, 
A HEIFER rising a year old, in calf by Leon, withs, 
pedigree which makes her a 15-16ths bred improved 
Durham Short horn—she is well grown, and prettily 
marked.—Enquire of the editor. no $ 


RUFFLE OATS, 
or seed, may be had at the Maryland Agricultural 
Repository, Light street, Baltimore, by application to 
c. 8 JAMES MOORE, 
GRIST MILLS. 
4 subscriber has for sale at the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Repository, a few of those effective Grist Mills, 
so much approved of by gentlemen who have tried them. 
They are adapted to horse- power, and with ease will man- 
ufacture 3 bushels of grain into the most beautiful lively 
meal in an hour. JAMES MOORE. 
Dec. 8. 4t. 


STOCK OF FMPROVED SHORT HORN DUR-. 
HAMS. 
HE editor of the Farmer and Gardener, Baltimore, has. 
for sale two 7-8 and four 3-4 bred cows, 2 full bred 
and seven 7-8 bred bulls of the improved short-horn breed. 
They are all fine animals whether regard be had to their. 
milking or fattening propensities. Their pedigrees are im- 
disputable, all tracing to the British Herd book. They will: 
be sold low for cash, their excellence being considered—- 
To any person, company, or society, who may want asve~ 
ral, a great bargain would be given. 


[January 26, 1836 
































Letters addressed to the editor upon this subject, . 
wi be post paid. nov.10 4&.. 
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